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The Meaning and Service of Silence in Wor- 
ship. 

We are met, a company of five, ten or a 
hundred people, as the case may be, agreed 
upon seeking God’s revelation in the quiet hour 
we have set aside. 

Is the silence in which we meet the only 
“means of grace,” so to speak, that we are 
going to allow ourselves? Are we to have no 
pre-arranged reading to stimulate our thought, 
no hymns sung to lift us out of ourselves and 
carry our praises up to God, no prayers that 
have been the expression of devout hearts in 
the past to act as chaanels fur our halting as- 
pirations? What is there in our meetings more 
precious to us than all this, which we cannot 
forego? 

Is it not the possibility of a fresh inspiration 
from God taking shape, a fresh flame being 
lighted, and a fresh consciousness of Divine 
realities making way for itself in the hearts 
and on the lips of those who have come to- 
gether? And it is no mysterious possibility of 
our devising that we are here looking for, but 
the manifestation of the in-dwelling Spirit in 
which we trust? And if we feel this possibility 
to be more real and more precious to us than 
any “aids to devotion,” we shall see that for 
the full realization of it we must not only begin 
with silence in our meetings, but that the whole 
meeting must be arranged on that basis, so 
that there may be perfect freedom for the 
working of the Divine Spirit, and for one spir- 
itual manifestation to follow on another with- 
out interruption outside. We cannot stop at 
any half-way houses. We must have perfect 
freedom and perfect equality each one, if it 
may be, opening their hearts directly to the 
Divine influence, and also to that witness to it 
borne by their fellow-worshippers. 

We dare not cling to the past, nor trust to 
hopes of the future. We must get down to 
absolute present facts, and find out the possi- 
bilities that are open to us here and now. 

Silence, then, provides that pause in the 
stress of life which is necessary if each soul is 
to take account of itself and to learn of God. 
It is also, we believe, the most helpful medium 
for that sympathy of heart with heart, and 
that perfect freedom for the manifestation of 





the Divine will which should precede expres- 
sion, and which can alone ensure united wor- 
ship. Finally, it is in itself an expression, at 
least an acknowledgment of truth and feeling 
too deep and too mysterious for words. Surely 
the more we contemplate what we can grasp 
of the Divine, of that Power not ourselves that 
makes for righteousness, that love revealed to 
us in Christ and in our own experience, that 
mystery of the past and future which hems us 
around, the more we shall feel the inadequacy 
and imperfection of words. They are but 
“language flung out at the object of our con- 
sciousness,” and in the giving up of the at- 
tempt to define, a nearer approach is of things 
than could ever be arrived at by the channel 
of words alone. 

Our silence, then, has this final function— 
to be an acknowledgment for us of man’s little- 
ness in presence of the Infinite, of man’s de- 
pendence on the Divine Greatness, and of the 
impossibility of putting into words all that we 
feel in presence of that “High and Holy One 
who inhabiteth eternity.” 

There is nothing that can be substituted for 
silence. Words may do much—let them by 
all means do everything they can—but it is 
useless io suppose their power with be the sume 
as that of silence, or have the same kind of 
helpfulness. Our fellow-Christians know and 
feel this, and confess sometimes to a desire 
for more silence in their modes of worship, 
and to a consciousness of power in silent wor- 
ship not to be found elsewhere. It has, in fact, 
often been strikingly shown that, when stran- 
gers have been helped or impressed in our 
Meetings for Worship, it has not been so much 
by anything that has been said as by the sol- 
emn, living silence and the true Christ-like 
spirit that they have felt pervading the whole 
gathering. 

There is a beautiful incident in the life of 
Francis of Assisi, in which we are told of his 
meeting with Louis (IX) of France. The lat- 
ter had travelled far for the purpose; they ex- 
pected much joy in the interchange of thought 
and expression, and to hear from each other’s 
lips their common faith and love. When they 
found themselves face to face, the great real- 
ities, in the presence of which they both lived 
and breathed, proved too strong and too won- 
derful to be spoken of in words; they met and 
they parted in a feeling too deep for expres- 
sion. 

Does not this beautiful incident give us a 
vivid example of the silent fellowship of heart 
with heart for which our meetings for worship 
may be the opportunity, and which would be 
in itself an immense source of strength to our- 
selves and a powerful witness to others that, 
of a truth, God was with us? It is not a pos- 
sibility to be lightly exchanged for any other, 
however helpful or attractive, but on the other 
hand we do, not of course wish in anywise to 


minimize the helpfulness of ministry. We have 
liberty, we hope, for any expression that will 
assist in worship ; and our belief and confidence 
is, that, if those present or even a proportion 
of them come in the attitude of mind we have 
described, they will feel in the consciousness 
of fellowship with each other and with God, 
such an “ overflow of heart” as will “ give the 
lips true speech,” and the words spontaneously 
spoken will be words that not only convey the 
feeling of the speaker’s own heart, but prove 
a channel for the united worship of the con- 
gregation. It need not necessarily be the wise 
or the noble whose lips are chosen for such 
ministry to others; “out of the mouth of 
babes and sucklings” strength is sometimes 
ordained, and the simplest or most broken 
phrases, coming from the full heart of the 
humble or uneducated, may strike a chord of 
deeper or more lofty tone than the congrega- 
tion could have reached in any other way.— 
Extract from an article in “Present Day Pa- 
pers,” by M. Catharine Albright. 


—— Without a laborious investiga- 
tion of the opinions of the various denomina- 
tions of Christians, but not without sacrifices, 
hindrances and discouragements by little and 
little, not rashly, but after mature delibera- 
tion, in simple obedience to apprehended duty, 
I attended the religious meetings of Friends. 
To me, solemn and reverential was that still- 
ness, that silence, which seemed to hush every 
thought. I believe, that in this still calm, 
there is a renewal of spiritual strength to be 
known; yea! an enlargement of spiritual un- 
derstanding, in communion with the Father of 
Spirits, which surely is true, spiritual worship. 
Thus, as an individual, I was led step by step, 
and found no difficulty in comprehending the 
ground and consistency of adopting plainness 
of speech, behaviour and apparel; all seemed 
consonant with apostolic counsel, evangelic 
doctrine, and the example of the early Chris- 
tian converts. 

A corruption of language and of manners 
has crept in and is adopted by many Christian 
professors in the present day. The Society of 
Friends having seen this, and being gathered 
in early times as a “people turned to a pure 
language.” I marvel not at their setting a 
cautious guard against innovations. 

A friend to consistency, though no dictator, 

MARY CAPPER. 








AN INSTANCE OF THE GROWING LEAVEN OF 
FRIENDS’ DoctrineE.—Our faith in the Christ 
[whom the Scriptures] reveal rests, I believe, 
on a more impregnable foundation than historic 
tradition—even on the inward witness of a 
spiritual presence here and now, which we can 
realize more profoundly than when men looked 
on the face and listened to the voice of Jesus of 
Nazareth—the inward witness to the presence 
of that redeeming, purifying, hallowing spirit 














that was incarnate in Him, and that is still and 
forever living not only for us, but in us, and 
to all who open their spirits to its life-giving 
power.—Principal Caird on “The Fundamen- 
tal Ideas of Christianity.” 


Why Deny Christ ? 

“Why do the heathen rage, and the people 
imagine a vain thing?” 

Ye rebellious ones, dead in trespasses and 
sin, what have ye to offer that is as an anchor 
to the soul, sure and steadfast? 

Has anyone received wrong by believing the 
record God gave of his Son? Who was the 
first one to attempt to overthrow the Kingdom 
of Christ? 

Who entered Paradise and enticed Adam to 
unbelief, but he who had himself been cast 
down by his own assuming and rebellious na- 
ture? 

Why did he assail Christ with all his strat- 
agem at the most opportune moment to induce 
Him to exercise his power for selfish purposes? 
Perhaps, because God had taken upon himself 
human nature, and that human nature had 
been put to a severe test by a forty days’ fast. 
Did he not think to prevail against God’s own 
plan of redemption, by alluring the Son of God 
through the pangs of hunger to minister to 
his own comfort, and leave to man himself the 
fallen estate of man? 

Christ therefore could not have fulfilled his 
mission here on earth had he yielded to temp- 
tation himself, He could not have succored 
those who were tempted. He left the celes- 
tial realms to elevate the creature man to the 
estate of his Creator. Man had been given 
the power of his own will, above all created 
things, subject only to the requirements of his 
Creator. But the tempter reasoned with him 
against the decrees of God, and man willing to 
throw off restraint and become wise in him- 
self, yielded to the temptation. Because the 
devil had said, “ Ye shall not surely die. Ye 
shall become as gods, knowing good from 
evil.” Man was surrounded with all that could 
minister to his estate, and supply all his needs, 
but God had required of him subjection. 
Though he then enjoyed communion with God, 
he preferred to know it all himself,—was en- 
ticed of the enemy. “Every man is tempted 
when he is drawn away of his own lust and 
enticed.” The artifice of evil is ever glossed 
over with a semblance of good. The natural 
man is ever ready to make himself wise in his 
own conceit, and even to reply against God. 
But behold the condescending goodness of 
God, who knew what man’s way might be 
when He created him, and also provided for 
him a ransom through himself. With a fair 
knowlege of the abuse man in sin would make 
of the liberty of his will, he took upon him- 
self to redeem him from the penalty of the 
broken law. As Adam believed a lie and dis- 
obeyed God, so it is with men; yet, with no 
prospect of bettering themselves they will not 
believe the record God has given of his Son. 
Is there anything strange or marvelous about 
the fact that God, Almighty in power, unerring 
in wisdom, should clothe himself with flesh 
and become one with his creatures? 

Heb. i: 1, 2, 3., “God who at sundry times 
and in divers manners spoke in times past unto 
the fathers by the prophets, hath in these 
last days spoken unto us by his Son, whom 
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he hath appointed heir of all things, by whom | Isa. ix:6.—The Mighty God, the Everlasting 


also He made the worlds; who being the bright- 

ness of his glory and the express image of his 

person, and upholding all things by the word 
of his power when he had by himself purged 
our sins, sat down on the right hand of the 

Majesty on high.” 

Vain man, who can raise the puny arm of 
rebellion against the Omniscient Creator, and 
scoff at his plans! Some even dare to believe 
themselves too wise to accept such a flimsy 
theory. They scoff at the idea of obeying 
God through fear. Their standard of excel- 
lence is too high to be subservient to fear, 
and they are good because it is noble and right 
to do so. Alas, for such delusion! covering 
themselves with the rags of self righteousness. 
Could such behold themselves with one ray 
from the effulgence of supernal glory and 
Truth to discern the vanity, deceit and corrup- 
tion which is festering in their hearts unto 
eternal death, they would cry out like Job, “I 
have heard of thee by the hearing of the ear; 
but now mine eye seeth thee; wherefore I ab- 
hor myself in dust and ashes.” 

We love God because He first loved us, and 
gave himself for us while we were yet sinners. 
We believe God, and through this faith, we re- 
ceive adoption by his Holy Spirit, which fills 
us with joy unspeakable and full of glory, be- 
getting in us a fear. It is not a servile fear, 
but it is a fear to grieve his Holy Spirit. A 
fear to becloud the glory of his presence, the 
source of all our Joy and peace. For in his 
presence is fullness of joy, and at his right 
hand are pleasures forever more. It is a fear 
like unto an espoused Virgin to the only ideal 
of perfection, the only object of a pure and 
concentrated love, on whose smiles of appro- 
bation her happiness depends. Is there any- 
thing degrading about such a fear? It is such 
a love that bringeth “the peace of God which 
passeth all understanding,” and “shall keep 
our hearts and minds through Christ Jesus.” 

Though Christ took upon himself our infirm- 
ities, and bear our sins, became a man of sor- 
rows and acquainted with grief and was in all 
points tempted like as we are, yet without 
sin,—He felt our pains, our griefs and anguish; 
and though He suffered, the just for the un- 
just, still He was not subject to the power of 
death because He had not sinned. Neither 
could his body see corruption. He laid down 
his life for our sake. He arose again for our 
justification, and because He lives we shall live, 
because He lives within us. Let everyone 
therefore that nameth the name of Christ de- 
part from iniquity. 

Let those who deny the perfection of the 
Godhead prove what they assert, “Take away 
from God’s Truth” and have nothing but con- 
fusion. Denying the Son is denying God, the 
Father also. 

Lu. ii:11.—Unto us a Child is born, unto us a 

Son is given, 

Jo. i: 2.—Who in the beginning was with God 

in heaven, 

Pro. viii: 29.—Before the foundations of the 
earth were laid, or the bounds 
of the sea in their courses 
were stayed. 

Jer. xxxi: 3.—His love is as boundless and ever 
shall be, 

Isa. ix: 7.—As the throne which He governs 

through eternity. 
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Father, the Prince of Peace, 
His kingdom unending shall ever 
increase. 
Oh! herald forever the news of 
his birth, 
Eph. iv: 10.—Who descended from heaven and 
came down to earth, 
Who left his bright throne above 
the blue sky, 
Phil. ii: 7,8.—And became as a man to suffer 
and die. 
Matt. xx: 28.—That man who had fallen from 
God’s first estate 
Might be ransomed and brought 
back to heaven’s gate. 
Lu. ii: 10.—The angels came down, the good 
tidings to bring. 
The Babe in the manger was 
Christ, the Great King; 
Jno. iv: 10.—Was the gift of the Father, in ac- 
cord with his word; 
I Cor. x : 4.—Was Israel’s God, ever Jesus the 
Lord. 
Jud. ii: 11.—His people had turned his com- 
mandments to naught, 
Jer. lii—With swords and with spears, their 
battles had fought. 
Isa. ii: 4.—But nation with nation no longer 
shall war 
When guided by Jesus, the bright 
morning star. 
Rev. i:5.—Unto Him who hath loved us, be 
glory and praise, 
Heb. vii: 3.—Without a beginning or ending of 
days. J. JENNINGS, 
Yarker, Ont. 


eg 


Theatre-Going. 


Don’t Go—because the atmosphere is essen- 
tially materialistic and sensuous, and indisposes 
for prayer and faith ; 

Because you will contract a habit that will 
lead you to slide by almost insensible degrees 
from the purer plays with which you begin to 
the grosser ones toward which every theatre 
tends ; 

Because the majority of theatre-goers are 
not Christians, and it cannot be expected that 
those finer shades of morality will be observed 
with which Christ familiarized us ; to sit as a 
silent spectator is to acquiesce in the standard 
of morals presented on the stage. It is one 
thing to be obliged to meet such things in daily 
life ; quite another to go to see them as a pas 
time, and to pay for their performance ; 

Because you have no right to support a sys 
tem which is inimical to the virtue of actors. 
Not that every actor is necessarily immoral, 
but that the almost universal confession of 
those actors and actresses who have become 
Christians is that life on the stage is not 
friendly to virtue, but strongly the reverse. 
You have no right to help to put stumbling 
blocks on other people’s paths by contributing 
your money to support such a system ; 

Because, even if you do not suffer moral 
taint, your influence and example may lead 
others to follow in your steps who will not be 
able to resist the evil influences of the average 
theatre-goer’s life, but will drift into the love 
of the sensational and sensuous to the rum 
of the nobler qualities of the soul.—F. B. 
Meyer. 
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A Visit to an Ice-Cave. 


Catacombs of marvellous extent and beauty ex- 
ist in the living ice of Cloud Mountain, in North- 
ern Wyoming. They were found by Jacques 
Moulin, French trapper. Nothing like them is 
known elsewhere in the Rocky Mountains, and 
the circumstances of their discovery form a 
strange story. Cloud Mountain is a lofty peak 
in a little-explored region of the Big Horn 
range, and near its summit, judging from 
Moulin’s description, is a true glacier. His 
story, in substance, as repeated in the Chicago 
Record is as follows: 


“In the snow near the top of the mountain 
{ made a dug-out to live in, while I was trap- 
ping there last December. The hut was in the 
midst of a great snow and ice drift that clings 
to the side of the mountain. I was far above 
timber line, and to make the wood that I brought 
up there go as far as possible, I used to build 
my camp-fire on the floor of my little cave. One 
morning I awoke to find that where the fire had 
been was a yawning well, the bottom of which 
Icould not see. I had been living on the roof 
of a huge cavern, and the fire had melted its 
way into the depths. 

“Taking a long and stout rope, I fastened 
one end of it secure near the edge of the hole 
and lowered myself into the depths. I took 
with me a pitch-pine torch and a ball of twine. 
The opening rapidly became larger as I went 
down, and at a depth of about forty feet I 
stood upon the floor of a large room. All 
around me were walls of ice, blue in color and 
clear as crystal. Through the ice the light 
filtered dimly, giving the place a shadowy real- 
ity. It was intensely cold, and I returned to 
the surface for my fur clothing. 

“After lowering myself into the cavern 
again, I tied the twine to the end of the rope, 
lighted my torch, and followed the course of 
the opening, which seemed to lead, like a long 
hallway, directly towards the heart of the moun- 
tain. The cavern became higher the farther I 
went, and about one hundred and fifty yards 
from my starting place, the roof seemed to be 
at least seventy-five feet above me. Here I 
found myself in a room, from which galleries 
like the one I had entered, stretched away in 
every direction. In width the galleries varied 
from ten to fifty feet, and at their intersections 
great transparent columns extended to the 
roof. The mixture of the dim, white light of 
the cave and the reflections of the torch’s 
flame from a thousand glittering surfaces was 
at once bewildering and fascinating. Again 
and again I returned to feast my eyes on the 
beauties of this natural ice-palace. But the 
cold was so great that I always had to cut 
short my visits. 

WHEN Prescott, the historian, was in England 
he wrote to his daughter that the most beautiful 
woman he had met was a lady of eighty, by 
whose side he sat at a dinner party. He says, 

Lhope, my dear, that you will so live that 
you will be beautiful at eighty,” leaving us to 
the inference that it was not outward charms, 
but the inner graces of mind and heart that 
illumined the face of this lady, and roused the 

liration of our countryman. Should not all 
desire that eternal beauty, and pray with the 
Psalmist, “Let the beauty of the Lord our 
be upon us?” 
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For “THe FRIEND.” 
Samples of the Past. 


Some extracts from a letter of Samuel Crisp, 
who-had been an Episcopalian clergyman, to 
one of his near relatives, after he had em- 
braced the principles of Friends, about the year 
1708 : 


“‘ My Dear Friend : I received a letter from 
thee the week before last, which was sent by 
thy uncle Bolton. There were a great many 
kind expressions in it, and in thy sister Clop- 
ton’s likewise. I acknowledge myself much 
obliged to you both, and to the whole family, 
for many repeated kindnesses. The news thou 
hast heard of my late change is really true. [ 
cannot conceal it, for it is what I glory in. 
Neither was it any prospect of temporal ad- 
vantage that induced me to it, but a sincere 
love to the Truth and pure regard to my own 
soul. Neither can I be sufficiently thankful to 
God that He let me live to see this glorious 
day and did not cut me off in the midst of my 
sins and provocations against Him. He is long- 
suffering to us-wards, not willing that any 
should perish, but that all should come to re- 
pentance. He hath brought me off from the 
forms and shadows of religion, and let me see 
in a more illustrious manner what is the life 
and substance of it, as He found me in some 
degree faithful to that measure of light and 
knowledge He had bestowed on me while I was 
in communion with the Church of England. 
Therefore, He was pleased of late, as I humbly 
waited upon Him, to make known to me greater 
and deeper mysteries of his kingdom, and | can 
truly say that I find by daily experience, as I 
keep low and retired into that pure gift which 
He hath planted within me, things are every 
day more cleared up to me, and Truth shines 
more and more over the kingdom of darkness. 
I was made to lament the errors of my past 
life, and was desirous to attain a more excel- 
lent degree of holiness than I had discovered 
in the Church of England. In this religious 
retirement God knew the breathings of my 
soul, which was grieved and worried with the 
burden of my sins, for though I had strictly 
conformed myself to the orders and ceremonies 
of that church, and had kept myself from run- 
ning into any great or scandalous enormities, 
the fear of the Lord preserving me, yet still I 
had not that rest and satisfaction in myself 
which I desired and greatly longed for. I found, 
when I had examined my state and condition 
Godward that things were not right with 
me. 

“‘ As for a sober and plausible conversation 
in the eye of the world, I knew that was a very 
easy attainment. A good natural temper, with 
the advantages of a liberal education, will 
quickly furnish a man with abilities for that, 
so that he shall be looked upon as a saint and 
very spiritual, when, perhaps, in chains of 
darkness, in the gall of bitterness, and in the 
very bond of iniquity. If this sort of rigit- 
eousness would have done, perhaps I might 
have made as fair pretensions that way as some 
others, but, alas, I quickly saw the emptiness 
and unsatisfactoriness of those things, and that 
such a covering will not protect or hide us 
from the wrath of the Almighty in the day of 
judgment. "Tis not a man’s natural temper, nor 
his education that makes him a good Christian. 
This is not the righteousness which the Gospel 
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calls for, nor is this the Truth in the inward 


parts which God requires. I think I made a 
little progress in a holy life, and, through God’s 
assistance, weakened some of my spiritual 
enemies, while I lived in communion with the 
national church, as I was zealous and fervent, 
and ceased not my earnest supplication to Him 
in private that He would show me something 
more excellent, that I might get a complete 
victory over my lusts and passions, and perfect 
righteousness before Him, for I found a great 
many shortcomings and weaknesses daily at- 
tending me, and though I made frequent reso- 
lutions, still temptation was too strong for me, 
so I had often, like the Apostle, to complain 
in the bitterness of soul, ‘O, wretched man 
that I am, who shall deliver me from the body 
of this death? Who shall set me free and give 
me strength to triumph over sin, the world and 
the devil, that I may in everything please God, 
and there may not be the least thought, word 
or motion, gesture or action but what is exactly 
agreeable to his most holy will as if I saw Him 
standing before me! Oh, Divine life! Oh, that 
I could always stand here! Here is no sorrow, 
no repentance, but here is true peace. Here 
we are fitted and ready for every good word 
and work. Here the sweetness which arises 
from an humble, mortified life, which was sweet 
to my taste is felt, which delighted me more 
than all the pleasures and treasures of earth. 
Whilst I lived in London, in that private, re- 
tired manner I have spoken of, walking hum- 
bly in the sight of God and reflecting upon my 
past life, as | had occasion to be one day at a 
bookseller’s shop, I happened to cast my eye 
on Barclay’s Works, and having heard that he 
was a man of account among the Quakers, I 
had a mind to see what their principles were 
and what defense they could make for them- 
selves, for sure, thought I, these people are 
not so silly and ridiculous as some would make 
us believe. I took Barclay home with me, and 
soon read enough to convince me of my own 
blindness and ignorance in the things of God. 
I found, as I read in that low and humble state 
in which I was in, a light to break in upon my 
mind, which did greatly refresh and comfort 
me, for, indeed, I was then, and had been for a 
considerable time, very hungry and thirsty after 
righteousness, and therefore I received the 
Truth with all readiness of mind—it was balm 
to my soul. This author laid things down so 
plainly and opened the Scriptures so clearly to 
me that, without standing to cavil or raise ar- 
gument or objection, or consult with flesh and 
blood, 1 resigned myself to God, and, weeping 
for joy, I often thanked Him, with tears in my 
eyes, for his visitations of love and that I had 
found such to treasure, and that He looked to- 
wards me when my soul cried after Him. I was 
now fully satisfied which way I ought to go, and 
to what body of people I should join myself. 
So I immediately left the Church of England, 
and went to Grace-Church-Street-Meeting. Af- 
ter I had read Barclay I read some other books 
of that kind, amongst which was a very excel- 
lent one, called, “No Cross, No Crown.’ 

“Thus I continued reading and frequenting 
meetings for several weeks together, but did 
not let any one know what I was about. The 
first man I conversed with was George White- 
head. This was some time after I began read- 
ing Barclay and attending Friends’ meetings. 
By him I was introduced into more acquaint- 
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ance with their principles, and the further I 
went the more I liked their plainness and sim- 
plicity. They do not use ceremonies and salu- 
tations like others, but shake hands freely, and 
converse together as brothers and sisters that 
are sprung from the same royal seed, and who 
are thus made kings and priests to God. Oh, 
the love, the sweetness and tenderness of af- 
fection I have seen among this people! ‘ By 
this,’ says Christ, ‘shall all men know that ye 
are my disciples, if ye have love one to another.’ 
‘Put on, therefore,’ says the Apostle (as the 
elect of God, holy and beloved), ‘bowels of 
mercy, humbleness of mind, meekness, long- 
suffering.’ 

“Thus, my dear friend, I have given thee an 
account of my proceedings in this affair. As 
to my bodily state, if thou desires to know 
what it is, I may acquaint thee that I have my 
health as well as ever, and I bless God I have 
food and raiment sufficient for me, so that I 
am in want of no outward thing. I have the 
necessaries and conveniences of life liberally 
bestowed. Let us not burden ourselves with 
taking care for the vanities and superfluities 
of it. Let us possess our vessels in sanctification, 
and as we bring our minds into perfect subjec- 
tion to the whole will of God, so let us bring 
our body to the most simple and natural way 
of living, being content with the fewest things, 
never striving to gratify our wanton appetites, 
neither follow the customs and humors of men, 
but study how we can contract our earthly 
cares, that we may bring most glory to God, 
and most health and most true peace to our 
souls, and do most service for Truth. And if 
this be our aim, certainly a very small portion 
of the things of this world will suffice us. See- 
ing we are Christians we should therefore ear- 
nestly pursue those things which bring us near- 
est to God. 

“Thou knowest, my dear friend, that relig- 
ion is a very serious thing and that repentance 
is a great work, and that one precious immor- 
tal soul is of more worth than ten thousand 
perishing worlds, with all the pomp and glory. 
Therefore let us take courage and be valiant 
for the Truth upon earth. Let us not content 
ourselves with a name and profession of God- 
liness. Let us come to the life and power of 
it. Let us not despond of getting the victory. 
We have a little strength for God, let us be 
faithful to Him, and He will give us more 
strength, so we shall see the enemy of our 
soul’s peace fall before us and nothing to be 
impossible to us. Let us remember to pray for 
one another in our hearts with all fervency, 
that we may stand perfect in the whole will of 
God. Amen, saith my soul ! 

“T am thy most affectionate friend, 

SAMUEL CRISP.” 
From an ancient copy of Sewel’s History. 











































































LET HIM SERVE.—The most obvious lesson 


ness in having and getting anything, but only 
in giving; and half the world is on the wrong 
scent in the pursuit of happiness. They think 
it consists in having and getting and being 
served by others; but it consists in giving and 
serving others. He that would be great among 
you, said Christ, let him serve; he that would 
be happy, let him remember that there is but 
one way—it is more blessed, it is more happy, 
to give than to receive.—Selected. 





















man who was born blind till the end of life, 
and it will not cause him to see. But let Christ 
open his eyes, and then hold up your light, and 





This is the way in which sinners are to be saved. 


in Christ’s teaching is that there is no happi-, 





THE FRIEND. 


Selected for ‘‘ THE FRIEND.” 

I thought I had plenty of faith, 

For the work that was left me to do, 
I believed what the blessed book saith 

And felt it unfailingly true. 
Its promises went to my heart 

With a clearness admitting no doubt, 
And I said this is surely the part, 

I must look to and follow throughout. 

































So I rested my study and trust 
On what I could reason and do, 
Without thinking that smaller than dust 
Were all the best things that I knew. 
But when the dear Master came in 
And laid his sweet hand on my heart: 
“Inquiring daughter, thou must now begin 
With all thy own wisdom to part. 


“Thou must open thy spirit to me 
And dwell in my covenant grace. 
All the idols around thee I see 
Must be torn from their every place. 
For the heart where my presence can dwell, 
Whether highest or low in degree, 
Must surely be willing to sell 
Allits treasure that comes not from me. 


“T will give thee my cross and my love 
To make thee more certainly mine: 
And if thou wouldst meet me above 
All else thou wilt have to resign.” 
Then He cast o'er my languishing soul 
A measure of light from his throne, 
A gleam which I could not control, 
But longed more entirely to own. 


And He said,“ ’Tis from me thou must draw 
All thy treasures, for silver and gold 
Are before me as nothing but straw, 
Which will pass as a dream that is told; 
It is not any works thou canst do, 
It is not in a clearness thy own, 
But my Spirit must wash thee anew 
With the inward baptism alone. 


“Then down at my feet thou must lay 

All thy gifts, tho’ so precious to thee; 

Thou must walk in my heavenly way, 
And worship no lover but me. 

Thou must close up thy heart’s inner door 
To all things that honor me not, 

Then my blessings I surely will pour 
On thy happy and sanctified lot.” 


First Month,* 1882. Pr. 





You may hold up your lantern before the 


He will not need you to lead Him by the hand. 


No mere man can save them by any moral or 
spiritual. influence of his own. Yet, as co- 
workers with Christ, his followers are required 
to use all the appointed means of salvation, in 
the faith that they will be blessed of God. 
God’s people are required to work out their 
own salvation with fear and trembling, just 
because it is God that worketh in them to will 
and to do of his own good pleasure. How 
pleasant is the thought that in our own feeble- 
ness we have the Almighty One working in us, 
and the All-wise One directing and managing 
all for his own ends! When men work under 
Him and work with Him how can they ever fail? 
A thousand plans of their own may fail, but not 
one of his ever yet failed.—Christian Instructor. 





THE man who lives to please himself will 
find that he has a hard master. 


*The writer died the same year, in the Sixth Month. 


ting along well. 
supply of flour (three car-loads), a car-load of 
salt, some spades, hoes and tools for spring 
work. There are 170 men, 6 boys and 4 women 
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Concerning the Doukhobortsi. 


BY JOSEPH S. ELKINTON. 


We have authentic information that our ap. 


propriation for seeds is likely to be supple 
mented by the Canadian Government to the 
amount requisite for supplying enough for the 
ground they will be able to prepare for plant- 
ing. Vouchers have also been produced for 
the money expended for provisions. 


The Commissioner of Immigration at Winni- 


peg, under date of 16th instant, writes : 


“I was very much gratified to receive your 


kindly letter of the first instant, and I assure 
you that the cheering words and expressions 
therein contained are a source of help and sus- 
tenance to me in the sometimes trying position 
in which I am placed. 
know how I should have been able to get along 
with these people without the assistance, finan- 
cial and otherwise, that has been rendered by 
the Friends in Philadelphia, as well as those in 
England. Their advice at all times has been 
right along practical lines, and had the Douk- 
hobors been advised by none others than the 
Friends and government officials, I feel sure 
that their progress would have been much more 
rapid during the last year, and their spiritual 
welfare at least as well looked after. I believe 
that if we have a good summer, so that the 
Doukhobors may have good crops, these people 
will be in fairly good shape next fall to support 
themselves through the winter. 
slow people to start, but I believe once they 
get fairly on their feet, and get to understand 
the ways of the country, they will accumulate 
property, and will be very well satisfied with 
their surroundings.” 


I am sure I do not 


They are a 


William F. McCreary enclosed with his let- 


ter the following report from H. Harley, the 
land agent at Swan River : 


“The Doukhobors at Thunder Hill are get- 
They are getting in a good 


now at work at John Sinnel’s camp at Fisher’s 


Siding. 


“Charles McDougall asked me to get him 
some men to work in his tie-camp. I sent him 
75 men, and he is paying them one dollar per 
day and board. The railway contractors are 
anxious to secure the Doukhobors in their 
camps as workmen. The men of this colony 
are more independent and self-reliant. Some 
of these men bought a team of good horses 
and harness. Other men from one village 
bought fifty sacks of flour for one village, and 
men from two other villages bought fifty sacks 
for each of their villages. Another Doukhobor 
brought a load of fish to town and exchanged 
it for oats. Five men went up to the Woody 
River and bought five cows for their families. 
Another came and bought a plow and twenty 
bushels of oats for spring work. Others bring 
hay and wood to town for sale. 

“T have just one year’s acquaintance with 
these people. In healthfulness and appearance 
they have greatly improved. They are feel- 
ing more independent, and are getting along 
well. They are preparing to get in a good sup- 
ply of fish from the Swan River, which flows 
through their villages, and will put away 3 
good many in salt for summer use. There 18 
very little sickness in the colony at the present 
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time. I have made inquiries among them and 
find them contented and happy. 

“They tell me they like Thunder Hill coun- 
try much better than Russia. A great many 
of the Doukhobors are learning to speak Eng- 
lish well. There is one characteristic of this 
people I admire, and that ia, when they earn 
some money they want to spend it at once in 
providing clothes, boots, shoes, &c. for them- 
selves and their families. They do not think 
of hoarding up as many foreigners do.” 

Ivan Verigin is a man who proved an agree- 
able companion to William Bellows and myself 
while traveling through the North Colonies in 
the Sixth Month of last year. After being out 
with a company of Doukhobors at work on the 
railroad, he writes : 


“We managed to get through a certain 
amount of work down at Finmark, but not as 
much as we should have liked to have done. 
The ground became frozen from one to three 
feet deep and more, and what was left was much 
of it-hard clay. The contractor offered to sell 
us dynamite, and gave us some to try. But the 
dynamite only seemed to blow holes through 
the frozen clay, not to break it up. We would 
not have made more than about a dollar a 
week at it, I should think, and the price of 
food was raised again, flour $3.25 a sack, but- 
ter 35 cents, cheese 25 cents a pound, sugar 
11 cents. We waited about a fortnight for 
our work to be measured and our money to be 
paid, but finally left two men behind to receive 
the accounts and money, and came away. It 
was a fairly long walk to the station, about 
twenty-five miles, and a good many were pretty 
well knocked up with it. But we made ita 
little easier by hauling some of our baggage 
on little sleighs, which we had made for our- 
selves. Now, accept all our best wishes for 
you and yours, hoping that you are all alive 
and well, aswe are. With brotherly love, yours 
in the Lord Jesus Christ. 


many a fine lot of bread and pies was baked 
after those consumed at the marriage feast of 
James Doudna and Sarah Dewees. 

From this time until the year of 1839 noth- 
ing special is now remembered, only that we 
all worked hard, each doing his or her part. 
We boys took most delight in clearing the tim- 
ber from the hills and valleys. It was perhaps 
directly after my father’s return from attend- 
ing the Second Month Quarterly Meeting of 
Stillwater that he informed his family at the 
usual Bible reading, that the late Joseph Ed- 
gerton had been liberated for an extensive re- 
ligious visit to the meetings in the East, the 
northeast United States and in Canada, and 
that he felt it his duty to bear him company. 

In the prospect of this long and distant sep- 
aration my father and mother were mutual 
helpers, each encouraging the other in resig- 
nation to the good Master’s will. In view of 
so long a journey, my father’s wardrobe must 
needs have some additional pieces added and a 
horse had to be purchased for one of the team, 
for the journey was to be performed by private 
conveyance, as the attendance of Philadelphia 
Yearly Meeting was an object of special in- 
terest. My father made his way to the home 
of J. Edgerton, where the outfit was completed, 
and they left there whilst yet a few days in the 
Third Month remained ; and when at some dis- 
tance from the city of Philadelphia my father 
took sick and J. Edgerton felt obliged to jour- 
ney on alone. As soon as my father’s strength 
and freedom from disease would admit, he 
availed himself of the public conveyance then 
in use, and reached the city of Philadelphia 
near the same time of his friend’s arrival. They 
were mutually glad thus to meet. 

Leaving my father, here let me recount some 
of the afflictions that befel our bereaved mother. 
At this time my eldest brother then living was 
past twenty-one years of age. What specifi- 
cations, or whether any were made with him I 
cannot tell, but this I know—he remainedsat 
home and worked very hard, helping our mother 
in every way he could. The prospect for a 
corn crop was a new plot of ground from which 
the underbrush and small trees had been re- 
moved during the winter previous. But many 
chunks and small logs were to be made in heaps 
to burn. The weather being fine, the moon 
giving light, my elder brother concluded one 
evening that we boys would spend an hour or 
two preparing these for burning. We had not 
been long engaged in this way when my brother, 
next elder than I, lifted over-severely, sprain- 
ing the diaphragm of his slender body disabling 
him for many months. About this time my 
married sister, to whom allusion has been made, 
becoming more feeble, and her husband being 
completely crippled in both hands from felons, 
were moved in with us. My sister’s case being 
now well developed consumption of the lungs, 
baffled every effort to arrest its progress. In 
a few months her husband recovered, except 
some deformity of fingers. 

Of all these things my father was informed 
as often as could well be. But as he had set 
his hand to the plow, it was not wisdom to look 
back over much. It may now be presumed 
that my father and J. Edgerton are far north 


Reminiscences of the Life of William and Debby 
Dewees. 


(Continued from page 285.) 

Here we entered upon the scenes of new 
country life in good earnest, it being the spot 
chosen by our father, in which our mother 
fully acquiesced. It was considered to be three 
miles to meeting, and no road but the old trail 
of the red men, and we had but one span of 
horses. But the duty of attending meeting 
was paramount to all else with my father and 
mother; and according to the custom of those 
times two generally rode one horse, we boys 
making the trip on foot. To complete the ob- 
ject in view, that of showing the inconvenience 
and trial to which the early settlers were sub- 
jected, I must be allowed to relate that in the 
summer of 1836, the horses of our neighbor, 
J. D., that moved out from near Barnesville, 
Ohio, got out of the lot and wandered off in 
the forest and while the owner was hunting 
for them meeting day came in course. Mary 
Doudna being very much concerned for the 
safe return of her husband and horses, never- 
theless was desirous to get to meeting, and 
perhaps knowing that my sisters were not 
situated so as to go, sent over (our houses 
being not far apart), to see if she could have 
some assistance in getting to the place of wor- 
ship. My father and mother sent her word to 
start in time to reach the summit of a great 
hill, and they would soon overtake and get her 
up behind my mother. But when they reached 
the place their friend was not there. Father 
and mother journeyed anxiously on, hoping 
that at each turn the object of their anxiety 
would appear. But on reaching the meeting, 
she was not there. 

My mother used to relate that she went to 
her usual place of sitting, under feeling of great 
anxiety, and when the meeting appeared gath- 
ered and Mary Doudna not there, she thought 
it would not do, and she could not sit without 
letting it be known that Mary Doudna was lost 
in the great woods. My mother left her place 
in the meeting and went to the door. Just at 
that interval arrived the late Harmon Rhodes 
and wife, having the lost Friend on behind 
Elizabeth. My mother reckoned that never 
hearts that were none akin felt more dear to 
each other. That feeling had existed long be- 
fore, and continued to the end of their days. 
Not far from her home Mary Doudna had taken 
a wrong path and was met by Harmon and 
Elizabeth Rhodes. The lost animals were 
overtaken by their pursuer and brought back. 
They were evidently intent on getting back to 
their former home, but a considerable river in- 
tervening, they had not taken courage to ford 
or swim it. 

My sister next to the eldest was married in 
Third Month of 1837, it being among the first 
marriages accomplished at the meeting of 
Friends of Chesterfield, Ohio. She and her 
husband made settlement in the primeval for- 
est, not very distant from my father’s. The 
surroundings might not have been good, for her 
delicate constitution. Prior to the advent of 
this marriage, my father with the help of my 
elder brothers had prepared logs and poles for 
the erection of a cabin to enclose the other 
fireplace in the smokestack already mentioned. | in the State of Maine, when from accounts re- 
Kind neighbors came at once to assist, and it! ceived he felt that it was not likely that his 
was done ina hurry. A large brick oven was | dear child would survive until the accomplish- 
also made in a convenient place. In this oven} ment of the visit they went out to perform. 
















































































IVAN VERIGIN. 


I should be very much pleased to receive 
news from you now and then.” 





TRANSLATION. 
YORKTON, January 28th, 1900. 
To THE AIMWELL SCHOOL, Phila., U.S. A. : 

Dear Friends :—We have received your let- 
ter and all the nice, warm things you sent us, 
and which you made yourselves for us. We are 
wearing the skirts you gave us—all of us who 
had none. We thank you very, very much for 
your presents and your kindness to us, and we 
wish you everything that is good in this life. 
We also send you our greetings and we remain 

Your loving brothers and sisters, 
FRAN, VASILI, ANASTASIA 
and other Doukhobor children. 

MANY of us need to be on our guard against 
the “ Englishman’s idol—Comfort.” 

That which is the charm of our homes may 
become the snare of our souls. The materialism 
of our day may come to us under plausible 
pretenses, yet, call it by what name we will— 
comfort, taste, elegance, refinement—it is of 
the earth, earthy. 

Let us be watchful lest it entangles our 
spirits and shuts out from our mind the spir- 
itual kingdom of the Lord from heaven.”— 
Selected. 
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Or trying the fleece as Gideon did, my father 
found liberty to leave his friend, J. Edgerton 
and return to his afflicted family. 

In making this homeward journey my father 
travelled by public conveyance and had for com- 
panion the late Daniel Wheeler. On reaching 
Mount Pleasant, Ohio, where the Yearly Meet- 
ing of Friends was held at that time, my father 
met Friends that had gone up from Chester- 
field, Morgan County, Ohio, who could tell my 
father that his daughter was buried ere they 
left home. My sister filled one of the early made 
graves in that cemetery. My father came on 
home and spent a few days with us and then 
returned to join his friend in whatever service 
might be required of them. At that early day 
the controversy to which has been given the 
distinguishing titles of Gurney and Wilbur, were 
so agitating that William Dewees and Joseph 
Edgerton were justly suspected for being fa- 
vorably impressed with the latter’s views. Their 
prospect of further religious labor was closed, 
and they returned home in time for the Eleventh 
Month Quarterly Meeting of Stillwater, Ohio. 


(To be continued.) 


World’s Largest Farm. 
Situated in Northwestern Canada, and Contains 100 
Square Miles. 

It is a fact not generally known to the pub- 
lic, though well understood to the grain trade 
of the Northwest, that in the new and far 
Canadian Northwest, in a province whose very 
name is a synonym for desolation, in Assini- 
boia, 1000 miles to the north and west from 
the head of Lake Superior, are situated some 
of the largest and most successful wheat farms 
in the world. One of them, the Bell Farm, is 
without much doubt the largest connected 
block of land devoted to the raising of wheat 
to be found on the globe. This farm is owned 
by a syndicate of Englishmen, who have made 
it a sort of staking out ground for their young- 
er gons, in so far as they have been able, and 
have subsequently wondered why their profits 
were no greater, though the yield of grain was 
so large, forgetting that these same young 
sons had to be provided for, and that salary 
lists mounted up. 

It is named after Major Bell, the military 
manager of the estate, and has an area of 10 
miles square, or 100 square miles, of which 
45,000 acres, or about three-quarters, are under 
cultivation. There is also the Brassey Farm, 
owned by Lord Brassey, Governor of Australia, 
and the Sunbeam, owned by the Scottish- 
American syndicate, besides many others of 
less importance, and a stock farm of the Bell 
corporation, nearly as large as its wheat acre- 
age. These farms are in a country which a 
few years ago was the last stalking ground of 
the buffalo, and where the relics of buffaloes 
and of Indian battles are still thick on the 
ground. A few miles southerly from Regina 
is an alkali plain, sixty miles across, that is 
covered with bones of buffaloes and Indians, 
the latter from the results of the last fierce 
battle of the Crows and the Blackfeet, not 
many years ago. All through this country 
piles of buffalo bones, some of them 500 to 
1000 feet long, and perhaps 100 feet wide, 
and as high as a man could reach, have been 
gathered together and shipped East to fertiliz- 
ing works. 

In this district, where for hundreds of miles 


the train passes no house nor tilled soil, where | of the burden than its American competitors, 
there are millions and millions of acres appar-| But this fall a strange condition has prevailed 
ently as good as those that are yielding thirty | and is yet continuing. Wheat is worth within 
or forty bushels of wheat to the acre, where} 6 to 7 cents as much on these farms, 1000 
these lands can be bought for from $2 to $3] miles beyond the jumping off place, as it is in 
an acre, with the best of rail facilities, the | Duluth, where buyers for the world’s food are 
Bell Farm people have been able to sell thous-| congregated. These far off farmers are now 
ands of acres this summer at $8 to $10 an| getting actually more money for their grain 
acre, and in one case the purchaser was sub-| than are those of the famed Red River Valley, 
sequently enabled to turn his purchase of 640 | 250 miles from one of the chief markets of 
acres at $25 an acre to an incoming farmer.| the world. The demand from mills in Western 
This latter price, though it seems very high, | Canada, those of the Ogilvies and others, and 
when the vast stretches of arable and unoccu- | their success in selling flour in both Europe 
pied land all around are considered, is not so} and the antipodes, has had much to do with 
high but that it permits good interest on the | this condition. 
investment, year after year, by wheat farm-| In these hypoborean regions, along the fifty- 
ing. first parallel, the cold is not far different from 
The problems of farming in these great | that of the prairies to the south of the Amer- 
plains that stretch northwesterly 2500 miles] ican line. The thermometer sometimes gets 
from the head of Lake Superior, into a lati-| to 40 and 50 degrees below zero, but it does 
tude that further east is a region of cold so| not stay there, and this cold is not felt more 
intense that scarcely any vegetation will grow, | than 20 to 30 sometimes enjoyed in Minnesota, 
have been long in solution, and have ruined | Cattle do not run out free all winter, but horses 
many a man who has struggled against them. | do, and come out in the spring fat and hardy, 
The soil is, generally speaking, a heavy, black | having fed through the cold months on the 
loam, and the rainfall is very little, sometimes | dried grasses of the prairies that they have 
amounting to but a few light showers during | been able to reach by pawing off the snow. 
an entire summer. It has been found necessary | The grasses seem to have no nourishment as 
to so handle this soil as to preserve the moist- | they stand dried and wiry over the surface, 
ure and to keep all the water that comes from | but they have been the native food for the 
the melting snows of the long, cold winters, | buffaloes for countless years. Two hundred 
and to do this a new method of soil culture | and fifty miles further north, away up on the 
has been inaugurated. Fall plowing so com-| Upper Saskatchewan, the prairies are settled 
mon and so much desired in the prairies of the | exclusively by cattlemen, who have their ran- 
Dakotas and Western Minnesota, is said to be | ches covering thousands of square miles. They 
worse than no plowing at all, and nothing is| are the only inhabitants, as it is their wish to 
done to lands in crop after the harvesting. A | be, for these cattlemen are unsociable fellows 
third of the land under cultivation is allowed | in their business life, and do not care for the 
to lie fallow all the time, so that but two-thirds | close companionship of farmers and towns- 
is in crop in any one season. By such farm-| men. 
ing methods Northwestern farmers are able to| The cattle that graze in the Province of 
raise crops of from thirty to forty bushels of | Saskatchewan are driven to the Canadian Pa- 
hard Scotch Fife wheat to the acre. The aver- | cific at its terminus at Prince Albert, or to its 
age yield in the Red River Valley of the Da-| main line, near Regina, or they are trailed east 
kotas and Minnesota is about fourteen to fif-|300 or 400 miles over prairies, whose only 
teen bushels, and the average throughout the | paths are those made by the wild cattle of 
United States is not far from eleven bushels. | years ago, and kept clear now by these cattle- 
Conditions as to soil and sometimes as to the} men and their drives to the terminus of the 
moisture are the same in the Red River Valley | Manitoba and Northwestern Road, at York, at 
as they are in the Saskatchewan Valley, but | the foot of the great Beaver Hills. For years 
the farmers of Dakota and Western Minnesota | to come the future of the ranch cattle busi- 
would consider it suicidal to follow any such | ness of the northern portion of the American 
methods as these; in fact, they are not adop- | continent will be in this region, where buffalo 
ted anywhere else. grass, plenty of water and wooded rivers, 
Such a farm as the Bell, with 45,000 to 50,-| room for millions of head, and no intruding 
000 acres under cultivation, and two-thirds of | small farmers to fence off the water holes and 
this immense land in crop every year, yielding | cut the feed, offer attractions that the Mon- 
at the rate of thirty bushels to the acre, gives|tana and Dakota plains are rapidly losing. 
a crop of from 750,000 to 900,000 bushels of | The big ranchmen are leaving these latter dis- 
grain. But this crop is nearly 1000 miles from | tricts, and most of them are going to Texas, 
navigation on Lake Superior, where the wheat | but the rational course is to the north, and 
of the Canadian lands comes in direct compe-| that way will be the next great movement, 
tition for the export and Eastern markets with | say those in the business. 
that of the Northwestern prairies of the United} The quantity of land open for settlement in 
States, the one yield at Fort William, the lake | this region cannot be understood by any one 
terminus of the Canadian Pacific, the other at | who has not travelled over these prairies day 
Duluth, the lake terminus of the Northern Pa-| after day, week after week, and seen their 
cific and the Great Northern. It costs 15 to|sun set in level prairies and rise in level prai- 
16 cents a bushel to get this Canadian wheat |ries morning after morning without change 
on the ship at Port William, for the 1000 mile | and still without sameness..—New York Times. 
haul. It costs 8 to 10 cents to get the wheat ee 
of the Dakota farmer from his fields to Duluth, No man is worth reading to form your style 
250 to 350 miles. The Canadian Pacific is en- | who does not mean what he says, nor was any 
gaged in developing the country through which | great style ever invented but by some man who 
it runs, and it is willing to bear a larger share | meant what he said.—Ruskin. 
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For “ Tag FRIEND.” 
“Swear Not at All.” 


Recently, having to appear before a State 
officer with several others to make affidavit, 
and after several had taken the oath, my name 
being called, 1 informed the judge that I af- 
firmed, and in giving the affirmation he made 
it an oath. I corrected him, and declared the 
words of the affirmation, which he accepted, 
saying there was no difference. 

I gave him my reason why I differed with 
him, that it was a matter of conscience with 
me, and contrary to Scripture. 

One of the number, a stranger to me, reach- 
ing to shake hands, with tears rising in his 
eyes, said, “ My father often gave his reasons 
why he affirmed in about the same language 
as you have, in refusing to take the oath, and 
| realize now there is more in refusing to take 
the oath than I ever did before.” 

At another time, as a witness to a will in 
this city, I changed the form of oath to affir- 
mation. After a short silence the judge asked 
if was a Friend or Quaker. He said his mother 
was a Friend minister when living, and as good 
a woman as the state of Maine could afford. 

I replied, “Thy mother was a Quaker, for in 
those days Friends of that Yearly Meeting did 
not appoint any but Quakers to the ministry 
in the Society.” 

Such expressions are subjects for thought. 
Even though the path of early counsel has not 
been kept, that has been given by honest and 
concerned parents for their children, yet there 
is encouragement to see the affectionate feel- 
ing manifested for parents who did their part, 
leaving the work they could not do to Him who 
doeth all things well. 

ANDREW ROBERTS. 

PORTLAND, Oregon, Third Month 7th, 1900. 


PAUL AND WOMEN.—There is a vulgar view 
among thoughtless people that Paul was op- 
posed to women. We maintain that Paul taught 
the divinely appointed station of the women, 
which secures her highest good and greatest 
true elevation, that denies her no natural right 
nor acquired privilege which would promote 
her welfare. Paul says (1 Cor. vii: 3), “ Let 
the husband render unto the wife due benevo- 
lence, and likewise also the wife unto the hus- 
band.” Is not this just advice? “Husbands, 
love your wives, even as Christ also loved the 
church and gave himself for it” (Eph. v: 25); 
“So ought men to love their wives as their 
own bodies. He that loveth his wife loveth 
himself” (Eph. v: 28); “Husbands, love your 
wives, and be not bitter against them” (Col. 
iii: 19). Paul enjoins proper treatment of sis- 
ters—“‘ The younger as sisters, with all purity ” 
(1 Timothy v: 2). 

These instructions as to how to treat a wife 
or sister in the church cannot be excelled. 
The restrictions Paul places on women are 
wholesome and wise. At Corinth, the women 
were so inquiring that they would interrupt 
the preacher in the midst of his sermon. Paul, 
With evident allusion to this error, commanded 
their women to keep silence in the churches; 











and if they would inquire into something they | 
desired to know, to question their husbands at , ing?” 


home, or to ask the preacher about it pri- 
vately. He forbade the women to teach, in 
such a sense as to usurp authority over the 


man; he teaches that modest reserve which or- 











naments the life of the women. He never de- 
grades her, always seeks her purity, her culti- 
vation, the ornamentation of her life with 
good works, her chaste purity and proper gov- 
ernment of her children in the home.—Chris- 
tian Conservator. 





MORE THAN MAN.—No history can ever fur- 
nish such a contrast as that between the humble 
origin of the life of Christ and its after im- 
press upon the world. Born of poor and com- 
paratively ignorant parents, in a stable, in an 
obscure quarter of a Palestine village, ignored 
and unheeded by the whole world, except one 
little family, he received only a nigzardly edu- 
cation, and worked at the trade of a carpenter 
till thirty years of age. Then he enlisted a 
dozen humble followers from the lower strata 
of society, and preached during three years 
over a comparatively small territory, his early 
popularity, like that of most reformers, greatly 
waning, until he was put to death as a felon. 
He left only a few scraps of sermons reported 
by his followers, but not a word in his own 
handwriting, no photograph or even pen-picture 
of his personal appearance. He left not even 
an organization, for that was perfected by his 
followers after his death. Now, instead of his 
name being consigned to oblivion, see what 
has come out of it. The book that chronicles 
his life and death and undying ideas is printed 
at the rate of over a hundred copies a minute. 
More lives of Christ have been published during 
the last few years than during all the preceding 
centuries. The majority of books from the 
teeming press discuss his life. Every church 
and hospital and missionary society and reform- 
atory and charitable institution is a monument 
to Him. It is only in lands where his testimony 
is known and his gospel preached that life and 
liberty and property are secure. Witnesses in 
our courts are pledged to truth on his Testa- 
ment. Burns said, “ No man can tether time,” 
but Christ has tethered and thrown it and 
branded it. His cradle was the water-shed of 
history. It cleft time as a warrior his enemy, 
for every day millions of letters, notes, mort- 
gages, checks and newspapers must all be dated 
from his birth.—Christian Instuctor. 





THE MINER’s Son.—The recent terrible ac- 
cident in West Virginia that entombed many 
coal miners, recalls the pathetic story of the 
English boy who met a similar fate: 

In an English coal mine a youth about fifteen 
years of age was working beside his father, 
who was a pious man anc governed and edu- 
cated his family according to the doctrine of 
God. The father was in the habit of carrying 
with him a small pocket Bible, and the son 
imitated his father in this. 

One day they were working together in a 
newly-opened section of the mine, and the father 
had just stepped aside to procure a tool, when 
the arch above suddenly fell between them, so 
that the father supposed his child to be crushed. 
He ran towards the place, and called to his son, 
who at length responded from under a dense 
mass of earth and coal. 

“My son,” cried the father, “are you liv- 


“Yes, father, but my legs are under a rock.” 
“Where is your lamp, my son?” 

“Tt is still burning, father.” 

“What are you doing, my dear son?” 


ample must influence others. 





“T am reading my Bible, father, and the 
Lord strengthens me.” 
words of the brave boy. 


These were the last 


Young people do not like to think of death, 


but isn’t it worth while to be able to meet it 
as peacefully as did this miner’s son? 


i SS 


Gop links us to himself that He may loose 


us from our sins. 


Notes from Others. 
HE THAT REGARDETH THE CLOUDS SHALL Not 
Reap” (Eccl. xi: 4.)—A Friend has forwarded to 
us a copy of Frances R. Havergal’s reasons for 


going to meeting on rainy days, with a suggestion 


that some of them may be applicable to our mem- 
bers. We adapt a few of her expressions to such: 
“My presence is more needful on days when 


there are few than on those days when the house 


is crowded. 

“ Whatever station I hold in the church, my ex- 
If I stay away, why 
may not they? 

“On any important business rainy weather does 
not keep me at home, and church attendance is, in 
God’s sight, very important. 

“Those who stay away because it is too warm or 
too cold or too rainy frequently absent themselves 
on fair days. I must not take a step in that di- 
rection. 

“Though my excuses satisfy myself, they still 
must undergo God’s scrutiny; and they must be well 
grounded to do that. 

“There is a special promise that where two or 
three meet together in God’s name He will be in 
the midst of them. 

“An avoidable absence from the church is an in- 
fallible evidence of spiritual decay. Disciples first 
follow Christ at a distance, and then, like Peter, 
do not know Him. 

“My faith is to be shown by my self-denying 
Christian life, and not by the rise or fall of the 
thermometer. 

Such yielding to surmountable difficulties pre- 
pares for yielding to those merely imaginary, until 
thousands never enter a place of worship, and yet 
think they have good reason for such neglect.” 





WORLDLINESS IN THE CHURCH.—We are willing 
te print the following outline (sent by a Friend) of 
an address by “ Father Ignatius,” the British evan- 
gelist monk who visited this country a few years 
ago. As we have no desire to join in arraigning 
any selected one of the several churches on charges 
of worldliness, at least till our own hands are clean 
of it, we represent in blank the special church 
which he addressed: 

If ye were of the world, the world would love his 
own; but because ye are not of the world, but I have 
chosen you out of the world, therefore, the world hateth 
you (John xv: 19). 

First he explained what the Church is 
and what worldliness is, to show that the two could 
not, by any law of God or the Church, assimilate. 
He said there was a distinct line between the Church 
and worldliness, and it was a red line. It was the 
blood of Jesus Christ which washed people of the 
sins of worldliness and made them pure, so they 
might be in the world, but not of it. 

He said the curse of the Church to-day was that 
it was filled with worldly people. The clergyman 
who attended the ball, the theatre, the dance party, 
knew no more of Christ’s religion than a stone, and 
he needed conversion. He was sorry to say there 
were many such men in the pulpit of the 
Church. It was not strange, with such ministers, 
that the people gave themselves up to the frivoli- 
ties and vanities of the world, instead of seeking, 
finding and receiving the infinite love of Jesus, 
which satisfies the heart. Continuing, he said: 

“But the Church is not peculiar in this 
respect. The Methodist, the Baptist, the Presby- 
terian and even the Quakers were becoming just as 














